U4                              STORM  OVER  THE  LAND
band's pay she had lived for a time, till money from him stopped coming.
She was hard put to scrape a living and needed one of her boys to help.
The President listened to her, standing at a fireplace, hands behind him,
head bo\raJ. motionless. The woman finished her plea for one of her three
sons in the arniy. He spoke. Slowly and almost as if talking to himself alone
tic words came and only those words:
1 have two, and you have none.*
He crossed the room, wrote an order for the military discharge of one of
her sons. On a special sheet of paper he wrote full and detailed instructions
where to go and what to say in order to get her boy back.
la a few days the doorman told the President that the same women was
again on hand crying and taking on. "Let her in,' was the word. She had
located her boy, camp, regiment, company. She had found him, yes,
wounded at Gettysburg, dying in a hospital, and had followed him to the
grave. And, she begged, would the President now give her the next one of
her boys?
As before he stood at the fireplace, hands behind him, head bent low,
motionless. Slowly and almost as if talking to himself alone the words came
and as before only those words:
"I have two, and you have none/
He crossed the room to his desk and began writing. As though nothing
else was to do she followed, stood by his chair as he wrote, put her hand on
the President's head, smoothed his thick and disorderly hair with motherly
fingers. He signed aa order giving her the next of her boys, stood up* put
the priceless paper in her hand as he choked out the one word, 'There!' and
with long quick steps was gone from the room with her sobs and cries of
thanks in his ears.
By many strange ways Gettsyburg was to Lincoln a fact in crimson mist.
Fifteen thousand, some said 30,000 or 50,000, people were on Cemetery
Hill for the exercises on November 19th. On the platform sat governors,
major-generals, foreign ministers, members of Congress, officials, together
with Colonel Ward Hifl Lamon, Edward Everett and his daughter, and the
President of the United States.
The United States House chaplain offered a prayer while the thousands
stood with uncovered heads.
Benjamin B. French, officer in charge of buildings in Washington, intro-
duced the Honorable Edward Everett, orator of the day, who rose, bowed
low to Lincoln, saying, cMr. President', Lincoln responded, *Mr. Everett1.
The orator of the day then stood in silence before a crowd that stretched to
limits that would test his voice. Beyond and around were the wheat fields,